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of sedimentary rocks, which a later elevation exposed to such effective erosion 
that, in the coast regions at least, only patches are left. The continental 
glaciers of the Glacial Period thoroughly scoured the eroded surface, but not- 
ably failed to deposit much material, hence the scanty soil and the scarcity of 
till and moraines. 

Probably the average reader turns with most interest to Dr. Grenf ell's 
chapter on Missions, a work which his writings and lectures have made so 
well known. He has also written the chapters describing the people and the 
animal life, all giving an intimate view of these topics. Appendices by various 
authors contain scientific descriptions of insects, marine Crustacea, mollusks, 
mammals and birds. A useful bibliography is also included. 

Dr. Grenfell believes that the most hopeful economic future of Labrador lies 
in the preservation of the game and fur-bearing animals; he would make the 
region a huge game preserve. Practically all the valuable fish and game have 
shown serious diminution under unrestricted exploitation. Reindeer herds have 
already proved a success in a small way. One's imagination is aroused by the 
statement that the Grand Falls and Rapids in the Hamilton River would 
furnish enough power to operate most of the factories and railroads of Canada. 

P. V. Emerson. 

Mexico To-day: Social, Political and Religious Conditions. By 

George B. Winton. x and 235 pp. Map, ills., index. Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and Canada, New York, 1913. 50 
cents. 7% x 5. 

Starting with the geology, geography and people of Mexico, the author next 
takes up the political history from the empire of Montezuma to the present 
time. He tells of the religions of Mexico, ancient and modern, and of the social 
and moral status of the people. He points out the causes which have helped to 
keep the lower classes in a state of degradation, and he shows how Protestant 
missions and education are uplifting the people to a higher plane of life. He 
points out what great opportunities Mexico offers to those interested in mis- 
sionary work. An appendix includes, among other subjects, a condensed ac- 
count of the constitution and government of Mexico, statistics of Protestant 
missions, and a bibliography of books and magazine articles on Mexico. Numer- 
ous illustrations, and a map in colors, add to the value of this well-written 
book. Wilbur Greeley Burroughs. 

The Mexican People : Their Straggle for Freedom. By L. Gutier- 
rez de Lara and Edgcumb Pinchon. xi and 360 pp. Map, ills. Double- 
day, Page & Co., New York, 1914. $1.50. 7Y 2 x5y 2 . 

A book giving unusual insight into the ethnological, economic, and religious 
factors which have determined, in large part, the history of Mexico. We see 
here enacted, under a peculiar stage-setting, the old tragedy of the struggle of 
the working classes against the landholding, moneyed classes, who exploit the 
services of the toilers for their own profit and advantage. The work contains 
a deal of plain speaking on the inside facts of the Mexican war, the Porfirio 
Diaz regime and the recent Constitutionalist struggle, which makes it well 
worthy of perusal. The Church looms large in the history of Mexico, as in all 
other lands colonized by Spain, and its influence is shown to have been thrown 
in the direction of saving its own temporal interests and augmenting its finan- 
cial and commercial holdings. The influence of "Big Business" in the Diaz 
administration and other later political happenings are clearly brought out and 
emphasized, as well as the struggle of the Mexican laborer to win back the land 
for himself. ' David H. Buel. 

Mexican Archaeology. An introduction to the archaeology of the Mexican 
and Mayan civilizations of pre-Spanish America. By Thomas A. Joyce, 
xvi and 384 pp. Map, ills., index. $4. P. L. Warner, London, 1914. 

sy 2 x5y 2 . 

Since the purpose of the author has been to present a manual of the relics 
of the ancient life of Mexico, he has done wisely to refrain, as far as is scien- 
tifically honest, from controversial points. He has presented the several inter- 
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pretations of important features of Aztec and Maya archeology, and preference 
of one explanation over another is left for the individual judgment of the 
student. The migration geography of the Aztec is, of course, very obscure in 
its earlier stages. The more definitely determined track within the area now 
known as Mexico is to a less, though still great, degree beset with difficulty. 
Mr. Joyce provides a sketch map of the route. He does well to note that it is 
the traditional route and, therefore, is not to be taken as a matter of positive 
determination. The initial point of this line is at Tulan. After a halt at 
Atlitlalaquian, the course lies nearly south to the head of the lake at Ecatepec, 
thence along the west shore to Chapultepec and thus to Tenochtitlan. This so 
well comports with the most consistent argument that it may well be accepted 
as having a provisional standing until counter arguments have successfully 
attacked it. The similar question of the original folk movement of the Maya 
is more in dispute; there is less information and it would be hardihood to at- 
tempt to lay out any one theory upon a chart. In the intricate matter of the 
Aztec-Maya calendar the author has departed from his non-committal plan and 
proposes a system of synchronization which is as simple as that astronomical 
problem can be made and is worthy of careful study. William Churchill. 

CENTEAL AMEEICA AND WEST INDIES 

Guatemala and the States of Central America. By Charles W. 

Domville-Pife. 310 pp. Map, ills. J. Pott & Co., New York, 1913. 

$3. 9x6. 
With the opening of the Panama Canal and with the possible diversion of 
the stream of travelers through the new waterway, the countries bordering the 
route are rendered more accessible and the thoughts of the wanderer and the 
investor are turned to the consideration of new areas. It will be a surprise to 
many, on reading this interesting account of the five Central American states, 
to learn of their recent progress, their spots of modern civilization and especi- 
ally of their very promising future. Over half the volume is devoted to Guate- 
mala, and the story is so careful a mixture of history, of politics, of geography 
and of archeology that a well-balanced impression of the republic rewards the 
reader. The healthful condition of the state is probably a resultant of the 
administration of the present head of the country, President Cabrera, who has 
been animated by a desire to improve the land under his domain; and it is 
questionable whether the eyes of the people are so set on future developments 
that they could deal properly with an unscrupulous usurper. Accounts of 
Nicaragua, Costa Eica, Salvador and Honduras follow. The author rises to the 
highest enthusiasm over the beauty of Nicaragua, the "best garden of the 
world," and the entire story is a tempting incitement to visit Central America. 

Eobeet M. Brown. 

The Panama Canal. By P. J. Haskin. x and 386 pp. Map, ills., index. 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York, 1914. $1.35. 8% x 5V 2 . 
A straightforward story of the Panama Canal, well arranged, simply writ- 
ten and full of the information that intelligent readers desire. Col. Goethals 
read the chapters dealing with the engineering features of the Canal and found 
them "an accurate and dependable account of the undertaking." 

SOUTH AMEEICA 

Forty Tears in Brazil. By Prank Bennett, xxiv and 271 pp. Ills. 
Mills & Boon, Ltd., London, 1914. 10s. 9x6. 

So many books on Brazil are patched together from handbooks, newspapers 
and encyclopedias that it is a great pleasure to see one like this of Mr. Bennett,, 
that is made up from the personal knowledge and experience of the author as a 
business man in different parts of the country. There are no maps, and the 
illustrations have no connection with the text, but they are good and are well 
chosen. It is unfortunate that the author gives no dates; otherwise his book 
would have some historical value. 

At page 250 he repeats an unwarranted old story regarding the Brazilian 



